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, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1869. 


Tue Great BATTLe. 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS; 


OR, 


THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE IMPENDING BATTLE. 


| CERTAINLY did not expect ‘to find any- 

thing at the Horse Shoe or in its vicinity, so 
early in the morning, to indicate a battle, or 
even a change of position. Men engaged in 
a holy cause, or in realizing the promptings 





of ambition, may fight all day on the bloody 
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field, and then look out for the chances of 
another day during the darkness of the night; 
but boys do not do so, as a general rule. The 
Wimpletonians had evidently done something 
besides sleeping during the night. Dissatis- 
fied with the proceedings of the first day, they 
were determined to make a better show the 
second day. 

On the other hand, the Toppletonians ap- 
peared to be fast asleep, without even a guard 
to protect or warn them of the approach of 
their enemy. Before daylight the Centreport 
battalion had been transported from the Shoot- 
er to the Horse Shoe, and were now in position 
to give battle to their haughty foe — if either 
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was more haughty than the other. I saw 
them on the shore landing the last of their 
baggage, and securing their boats in a little 
cove. On the highest part of the island I 
could distinguish, in the gloom of the early 
morning, a line of sentinels stretching entirely 
across the land. 

Before the Grace was clear of the island, 
Skotchley, who had made a good night’s rest 
of it, came on deck, and I pointed out to him 
the change which the Wimpletonians had 
made. 

‘* What do you think of it,’Skotchley?” I 
asked. : 

“*T think there will be an awful row before 
noon,” he replied, shaking his head. ‘ Of 
course the Wimps haven't gone over there for 
nothing.” 

*T don’t know but it would be the best 
thing in the world to let them fight it out. If 
one side or the other should get thoroughly 
thrashed, perhaps both would be willing to 
keep the peace.” 

“T think not; for of course the vanquished 
party would never be satisfied till it had re- 
trieved its fortunes.” 

‘“*When do you think the fight will com- 
mence?” 

“IT should say it is liable to begin at any 
moment,” added Skotchley; ‘ but I shall not 
expect it for several hours after our fellows 
find out that their territory has been invaded.” 

‘Can we do anything to prevent the fight?” 
I asked, earnestly. 

**T do not see that we can,” answered Skotch- 
ley. ‘* What can we do? You know what 
Tommy is. If we should attempt to reason 
with him, he would flare up.” 

“JT don’t mean to reason with him; that 
would be stupid.” 

‘* Of course we can’t do anything with Wad- 
die.” \ 

‘** All we have to do is to inform Major Top- 
pleton of the state of affairs on the island,” I 
replied, as I put the helm down, and told Tom 
Walton to haul in the sheets till the yacht was 
close on the wind. ‘“ We shall get to Middle- 
port with this breeze before the dummy starts.” 

It was only four o’clock in the morning, and 
though we had to beat up to our destination, I 
was confident the Grace would do it in a couple 
of hours. I had not had quite rest enough to 
make me feel good, and giving the helm to 
Tom, I lay down again. I was soon asleep, 
and the two hours of rest which I obtained set 
me right. ‘ 

** Middleport ahoy!” shouted Tom, as we 
approached our destination. 
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‘¢ What time is it, Tom?” 

** Six o’clock. This yacht makes quick time 
of it.” 

‘* Where is Joe Poole?” 

‘““He has just turned out, and is getting 
breakfast.” 

** That’s sensible,” I replied, going on deck. 
‘‘ Clear away the anchor, and stand by the jib 
halyards.” dj 

In a few moments more, the Grace was at 
anchor in the deep water off the major’s house. 
The great man was still asleep; but it would 
be necessary to wake him. The belligerents 
on the island would soon be punching each 
other with their bayonets if something was 
not done. But I could not help feeling that 
the presence of Major Toppleton at the scene 
of action would hardly better the situation. 
He was as violent, arbitrary, and exacting 
as his son. It was possible that he might 
do something to give the victory to the 
partisans of his own side; but it was hardly 
to be expected that he would prevent the 
fight. 

“*Skotchley, will you go ashore and call 
upon the major. You have only to tell him 
that the Wimps have landed on the Horse 
Shoe,” said I to the dignified student. 

“TI don’t object; but why don’t you go?” he 
replied. 

“‘T wish to go somewhere else.” 

‘“‘ Where?” he asked, curiously. 

“T will tell you some other time, perhaps.” 

‘¢ Just as you like, Wolf.” 

I pulled up the tender, and both of us got 
into it. I rowed to the steps in front of the 
major’s house, and landed Skotchley. I had 
made up my mind what to do, and I had but 
little time to carry out my purpose. I felt in 
duty bound to prevent the fight on the island, 
if I could, even independently of the mighty 
will and pleasure of Major Toppleton. It was 
wicked to permit those boys, armed with dead- 
ly weapons, and irritated by a long-standing 
rivalry, to plunge into a strife which might 
become more serious than either party in- 
tended. 

‘“‘ Mr. Wolf!” called the sweet voice of Grace 
Toppleton, just as I was about to push off the 
boat. 

I was sorry to meet even her at such a mo- 
ment, great as the luxury would have been on 
an ordinary occasion. She tripped lightly down 
the walk to the landing-steps; and certainly 
she never looked prettier and more graceful 
than on that pleasant summer morning, with 
the fresh dew, as it were, glowing upon her 
cheeks. 
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‘Good morning, Mr. Wolf,” she continued, 
as, out of breath with the haste she had made, 
she presented herself before me. ‘* That beau- 
tiful yacht!” she exclaimed, as she glanced at 
the elegant craft which bore her name. “ Isn’t 
she a sylph!” 

‘“‘ She is all she seems to be,” I replied, with 
becoming enthusiasm, ‘‘and I think she is 
worthy of her name.” 

‘* How very gallant you are, Mr. Wolf!” she 
pouted. 

“T have been sailing her all night, and I 
ought to speak well of her.” 

“Father said he had sent you to Hitaca after 
her; but we did not expect to see you till this 
afternoon. I want to go on board of her. I 
was so surprised when I first saw her this 
morning!” 

It was very awkward, but I could not help 
myself. I had a mission to perform which 
must be done at once, or not at all. I could 
not disregard her wishes, and I assisted her 
into the boat. 

“T have been up to the Horse Shoe, where 
the students are encamped, since I returned 
from Hitaca,” I continued, as I seated myself 
at the oars. 

“T suppose they are having a nice time up 
there,” she replied. 

“I’m afraid not;” and as briefly as I could, 
I told her the situation of affairs between the 
contending forces. 

As I hoped and expected of one of her gen- 
tle nature, she was shocked and alarmed at the 
prospect of a fight, especially as her brother 
was foremost in the strife. 

“Skotchley has gone up to call your father, 
and I suppose he will interfere,” I added. 

“T hope he will; ” but the manner in which 
she spoke seemed to indicate that she enter- 
tained the same doubt which had disturbed my 
calculation. 

“T was thinking of doing something more,” 
I replied, rather doubtfully. 

“ What, Mr. Wolf?” 

I related to her my adventure with Colonel 
Wimpleton during the night, and assured her 
that the great man of Centreport was very 
thankful to me for the service I had rendered 
him. 

“T was going over to see him,” I added. 

“To see Colonel Wimpleton!” she ex- 
claimed, as though she thought such a step 
would be the sum of all abominations, for even 
she could net wholly escape the pestilent rival- 
ty that existed between the two sides. 

“Tam not afraid of him. If I can induce 
him to compel the students from his side 
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to leave the Horse Shoe, the fight will be 
avoided.” ) 

“Tam sorry you said anything to me about 
it, for father will not let you speak to Colonel 
Wimpleton about the matter. But, Mr. Wolf, 
you do as you think best, and I will not saya 
word.” : 

I assisted her on board of the yacht, and 
Tom Walton was as polite to her as her beauty 
and her position required. I was sorry to leave 
her; but I was intent upon the duty of pre- 
venting the fight. I pulled over to the other 
side of the lake. Haughty servants told me 
the magnate of Centreport was asleep, and 
must not be disturbed: but one who had seen 
me there in the night with the colonel, ven- 
tured to tell him that I wished to see him. I 
was promptly admitted to his bedroom, where 
I stated my business. 

‘T don’t think there is any great danger of 
a quarrel,” said he, after he had listened atten- 
tively to my story. 

“I think there is, sir. The students from 
this side have landed on the Horse Shoe.” 

‘¢ Well, our boys have always used that island 
for their camp.” 

‘* But the Toppleton students engaged the 
Horse Shoe of the owner, and you will agree 
with me that they have the best right to the 
ground. If you will direct the boys from this 
side to leave the island, there will be no further 
trouble.” 

**Do you think I shall tell our boys to run 
away from those on the other side?” demand- 
ed he, indignantly. ‘‘I am willing to do any- 
thing for you, Wolf, after what has happened; 
but I think you need not concern yourself 
about this affair.” 

‘*T don’t want to have a fight, sir.” 

** Nor I either.” 

“Then I hope you will do the right thing, 
and send your boys off the island.” 

*¢T will not do it.” 

“Well, sir, suppose Waddie should get 
punched with a bayonet?” I suggested. 

“TI think Waddie can take care of himself. 
But, understand me, Wolf, if I can do any- 
thing for you, I will do it.” 

‘*T have nothing to ask but this.” : 

‘¢‘T will see what can be done,” he replied, 
rubbing his head, which I judged was still suf- 
fering from the effects of the brandy from the 
bottle that had been lost overboard. ‘I don’t 
want any fighting. Iwill go up to the Horse 
Shoe by and by, if I feel able.” 

I pressed the matter as strongly as I could; 
but the stupid rivalry was tgo strong in his 
mind to permit anything which looked like 
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yielding. I left him, hoping that the peril of 
Waddie, if no higher consideration, might in- 
duce him to take some active steps to avert the 
disgraceful alternative. I pulled with all my 
might across the lake, and I was not a moment 
too soon, for I had hardly jumped upon deck 
before Major Toppleton appeared on the shore, 
and hailed the yacht fora boat. Taking Grace 
with me, I pulled to the steps. The great man 
had his overcoat on his* arm, and it was evi- 
dent that he intended to be a passenger in the 
yacht to the scene of action. 

“Let me go too, father,” said Grace. ‘I 
must sail in that beautiful yacht this very 
day.” 

“¢ We cannot wait,” replied the major, rather 
petulantly. 

**T don't want you to wait. 
she added. 

“Tf there is going to be a fight up there, 
you will be in the way.” 

“*T will stay in the yacht. 
a good papa.” 

And he was a good papa. Miss Grace was 
permitted to have her own way, though, being 
like her mother, who was a very amiable and 
gentle lady, having her own way did not seem 
to injure her, as it did her brother. I need not 
say that I was delighted with the arrangement. 
We got up the anchor, hoisted the jib, and in 
a few moments were standing down the lake 
before the fresh breeze. On the way Joe Poole 
served up breakfast in good style, and even 
the major declared that the beefsteak and fried 
potatoes were excellent. 

“The row has commenced!” shouted Tom 
Walton, at the helm, while we were at the 
table. 

Fortunately our appetites had been satisfied 
before this startling announcement was made, 
and we all hastened on deck to see the fight. 


I am all ready,” 


Don’t say no; be 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE BATTLE OF THE HORSE SHOE. 


MSS GRACE TOPPLETON turned pale 
4 when Tom announced that the battle 


had commenced; but her father only uttered 


an exclamation of rage and impatience. The 
yacht was just entering the narrow channel 
between the Horse Shoe and the Shooter, and 
our position commanded a full view of the 
field. The Wimpletonians had landed on the 
north side of the island, near the middle of 
which was a ridge. The camp of the Topple- 
tonians was at the head of the little bay be- 
tween the two arms of the Horse Shoe. Be- 
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hind it was a gentle slope of ground, which 
terminated at the ridge, beyond which the 
descent on the north shore was more abrupt. 

On this longer declivity, the two hostile battal- 
ions were drawn up in the.order of battle. The 
statement that the conflict had commenced was 
premature ; for, though the two “‘ serried ranks” 
faced each other, no bones had yet been broken. 
The field presented the traditional aspect of 
boy fights when the contestants meet in force; 
the parties faced each other, and each waited 
for the other to advance. Though I was not 
an impartial judge, I could not help seeing 
that the Wimpletonians had displayed more 
generalship than the Toppletonians; for, in- 
stead of waiting on the steeper descent at the 
north shore, with the ridge above them, for an 
attack, they had boldly mounted the hill, and 
taken possession of the high ground, which 
gave them an advantage that more than com- 
pensated for their inferior numbers. 

The Toppletonians had not. discovered the 
movement of the enemy till they appeared 
upon the ridge, which is another convincing 
proof that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” If they had kept even half a dozen 
sentinels in the exposed portions of the island 
during the night, they could easily have pre- 
vented the landing of the Wimpletonians; but 
probably they had no suspicion of a night 
movement. 

The combatants appeared to be waiting “ for 
something to turn up;” for, while the Grace 
was running down the channel and coming to 
anchor, no movement was made:by either of 
them. The array did not at present indicate 
the bloody encounter I had feared, and had 
labored to prevent; but it was plain enough 
that something would result from the situa- 
tion. They would not be likely to face each 
other all day without doing some mischief. 
I could see Waddie Wimpleton, in his chapeau, 
white plume, and gold lace, promenading up 
and down his lines; and, though I could not 
hear him, I knew very well what big things he 
was saying. 

‘¢ Well, what’s to be done?” said Major Top- 
pleton, when the Grace had come to anchor. 

“Tf I were you, sir, I would tell our boys to 
go back into their camp,” I replied. 

“What! and let the Wimpleton students 
have it all their own way! Not if I know my- 
self,” added the major, indignant even at the 
suggestion. ‘‘ Our boys have hired the isl- 
and, and it belongs to them. Thay shall stay 
there!” 

The major was as crazy as the colonel had 
been, and as neither was willing to sacrifice 
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anything, I could not see how the fight was to 
be avoided. Of course none of us had any in- 
fluence with the invaders, and we could not 
induce them to retire from the island. 

“Can’t you think of any way to get the 
Wimpleton boys off, Wolf?” asked the ma- 
jor, impatiently; and I saw that my services 
were not required as a peacemaker, but rather 
as an active belligerent. 

“J don’t see any way now, sir,” I replied; 
“ but I may think of something by and by.” 

“By and by! They may kill each other be- 
fore you make up your mind,” sneered the 
great man. “I will go on shore.” 

I pulled up the boat for him, and rowed him 
to the landing-place. I walked up the slope 
with him, in order to obtain a better view of 
the situation. It had already occurred to me 
that a diversion in the rear of the Wimpleto- 
nians might compel them to retire; but, as I 
was somewhat fearful that such a step would 
make them more desperate, and hasten the 
conflict, I did not deem it prudent to suggest 
the idea. We were within a few rods of the 


Toppleton line, when Major Tommy discovered 
us. Whether he was ashamed of his inaction, 
or fearful that his father would interfere with 
the pastime he had laid out, I do not know; 
but our coming evidently had some influence 
upon him, for he immediately commenced yell- 


ing as though the battle was to be fought with 
loud words. 

“ Attention — battalion! ” said he, flourish- 
ing his sword. ‘‘ Charge bayonets! ” 

“Stop a minute, Tommy!” called Major 
Toppleton senior. 

“ Forward — march!” added Major Tommy. 
regardless of his father’s interference. 

* Hold on a minute, Tommy!” repeated his 
father. ‘‘ I want to see you.” 

“Forward — march!” screamed the little 
major, desperately. ‘‘ Now give. them fits! 
Don’t mitid ascratch! Drive them before you!” 

“Charge bayonets!” cried Major Waddie, 
on the other side; and it was clear enough 
that he did not intend to run away. 

In'vain did Major Toppleton senior attempt 
to check this forward movement. The Topple- 
tomjans dashed gallantly up the hill, rushing 
upon the enemy with an impetuosity which 
threatened them with total annihilation. But 
then the Wimpletonians began to move for- 
ward; and I felt my heart rising up into my 
throat, and my blood growing cold in my veins, 
as the combatants approached each other. I 
could almost hear the groans of the wounded, 
and see the outstretched forms upon the green 
sod, so real did the scene appear to me.’ 
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The two lines met, and I heard the clatter of 
cold steel as the bayonets struck against each 
other; but I had not time to form an exact 
idea of what was going on before I saw the 
Toppletonians give way in the centre. It was 
a confused mélée, and I could only see a gen- 
eral punching and hammering with the mus- 
kets. When I saw a soldier on either side 
make a direct thrust with his bayonet, it was 
warded off with a blow. Indeed, the battle 
seemed to be fought literally ‘‘at the point of 
the bayonet;” for, so far as I could judge, 
neither party went near enough to do any 
damage. Each side seemed to have the re- 
quisite discretion to keep out of the reach of 
the weapons of the other side. I think there 
were not many in either rank that had the 
ferocity actually to wound their adversaries 
with the weapons in their hands. 

This was the beginning of the affray, and 
the contending forces had not yet become des- 
perate; and, though they rushed upon each 
other with appalling savageness, as seen by 
the observer, the contest was at a safe distance, 
neither party permitting the other to come near 
enough actually to inflict wounds. In fact, it 
was just such fighting as I had often seen be- 
tween parties of boys, and consisted in rush- 
ing up and falling back. Dangerous as the 
weapons were, there was really no bloodthirsty 
spirit on either side. 

The Toppletonian centre was broken. Cap- 
tain Bayard had been pressing things, and 
the force in front of him, to avoid any actual 
punching of the bayonets, fell back. Major 
Waddie strode furiously up and down his line 
—in the rear of it, of course — yelled, and 
stormed, and gesticulated. When he saw the 
centre in front of him give way, he screamed 
in his fury, and Bayard, who seemed to have 
some of the spirit of his illustrious r .mesake, 
forced his company forward till some of them 
were actually pricked by the steel of the Top- 
pletonians. But this spurring seemed only to 
infuriate them; Waddie yelled louder than 
ever, and Bayard, perceiving his advantage, 
encouraged his soldiers till the line before them 
yielded, and were swept backward down the hill. 

Captain Pinkerton, on the right, inspired by 
the success ‘of the centre, and goaded on by 
the frantic yells and gestures of Major Wad- 
die, crowded his company forward, and the 
line in front of him, whose equanimity was 
disturbed by the rupture of the centre, fell 
back also. 

‘“‘Three cheers, and drive them!” roared 
Major Waddie, hoarsely, as his white plume 
flaunted in the fresh breeze, 
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Then the Wimpletonians yelled along the 
whole length of the line, and rushed down the 
hill, the demoralized Toppletonians fleeing be- 
fore them. Major Toppleton and myself were 
obliged to retire in order to avoid the onslaught 
of the victorious battalion. 

‘*The scoundrels!” ejaculated the great 
man, who appeared to be quite as much dis- 
concerted as his son. 

‘The Wimps have the best of it,” I replied. 

‘* This is disgraceful! ” muttered the major. . 

I thought so myself; not the defeat, as he 
understood it, but the battle itself, as I under- 
stood it. 

Near the camp of the Toppletonians was a 
belt of trees extending across the island, into 
which the discomfited battalion retreated. The 
Wimpletonians followed them closely, and I 
was afraid the camp and baggage of our boys 
would be captured by the enemy. In the 
shadow of the grove, Major Tommy and his 
two captains rallied the intimidated Toppleto- 
nians, and they made a stand under the friendly 
shelter of the trees, the enemy halting at the 
verge of the grove. The great man and my- 
self hastened to headquarters, where we found 
Tommy breathless with rage and excitement 
at his unexpected defeat. His father taunted 
him upon his misfortune, which did not help 
his fiery mood. 

‘* What could I do when the fellows gave 
way?” stormed he. ‘* They are a.pack of cow- 
ards, and would run a mile rather than be 
pricked with the point of a pin.” 

**It is easy enough for you to talk, Tommy 
Toppleton,” snapped private Putnam. “If 
you went in the front instead of the rear, it 
would make a difference with you.” 

**T was in the place where a commander 
ought to be,” retorted Tommy, stung by this 
reproach. ‘I will give you enough of it be- 
fore you get through.” 

**You needn’t call us cowards while you 
keep yourself in a safe place,” added Put- 
nam. 

** Attention — battalion! ” 
Tommy, suddenly. 

‘* What are you going to do now?” asked his 
father. 

‘*I’m going to drive the Wimps into the lake 
this time.” 

-“*What’s the use! If you go out of the 
grove, you will only be driven back,” replied 
the major, senior. i 

** Why don't you make a flank movement?” 
I suggested. 

‘* What do you mean by that?” asked Tom- 
my, whose attention was arrested by the idea. 


shouted Major 
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* Send one company round to the other side 
of the Wimps,” I replied. 

“If I send half my men away, the Wimps 
will defeat the rest here.” 

“No; half your force can hold this wood, 
If youcan get one company on the high ground, 
you will have the advantage over them.” 

Major Tommy thought favorably of the 
idea; and I thought it would be safer for both 
parties to fight the battle by running and ma- 
neeuvring than for them to make a stand-up 
conflict on the. open field, as they had done. 
Briscoe was sent with his company to make 
the flank movement. He double-quicked his 
command towards the east shore of the island, 
and began to ascend the slope. Major Waddie 
promptly ‘smelt a mice,” and despatched 
Captain Bayard’s company to watch and check 
the movements of the flanking force. I went 
with Briscoe, intent upon using whatever in- 
fluence I had to keep the parties from coming 
into actual contact with each other. We 
reached the summit of the slope by hard run- 
ning, in advance of Captain Bayard, and here 
the Toppleton company halted on the highest 
ground on the island. 

‘*Now you are all right, Briscoe,” said I. 
“Send half a dozen fellows to demonstrate 
against their boats, and you will‘ get them out 
of the way.” - 

“You do'‘that, Wolf,” replied he. ‘Go 
down, and shove them off, and I will do the 
rest.” 

I ran down the slope alone to the landing, 
where I found Colonel Wimpleton. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


——_—_>_— 


THE SEPOY MUTINY; 


OR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY CLEVELAND. 


BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 
. 


Iv. 


K Seecaary all was outwardly quiet in Alla- 

habad, the English felt that they were in 
great peril, and day and night they stood un- 
ceasingly on the defensive. 

General Havelock was expected daily, and 
the troops were anxiously looking forward to 
his arrival. He was a brave officer; he had 
been long in the service, and had won high 
renown in the Affghan war. 

A day or two before his arrival from Cal- 
cutta, rumors concerning the. capitulation of 
the Cawnpore garrison had reached Allahabad; 
but the English there gave them no credence. 
It was thought that Sir Hugh Wheeler could 
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hold out for a longer time, especially as he must 
know that help would be sent him as soon as 


possible. Still it was felt that the columns of 
relief ought not to delay, since his extremity 
might be greater than had been supposed. 

As soon as Havelock arrived, he sent a brave 
officer, by the name of Renaud, with a force 
of eight hundred and twenty men, to the re- 
lief of Cawnpore. He made preparations for 
his own departure thither with the utmost 
rapidity. Among the troops placed under his 
command was Harry’s regiment, and it was 
with secret joy that the boy saw himself about 
to start on an expedition which promised so 
much novelty and adventure. Ah! how little 
did he realize the fearful scenes that were be- 
fore him—the long and weary marches; the 
sights of horror blanching even bearded faces ; 
the terrible struggles with: murderous fiends; 
the narrow escapes from Sepoy swords and 
bullets, and all the unuttered horrors of that 
exhausting and heart-sickening Indian cam- 
paign! 

But perhaps it was better for Harry that he 
knew so little of what was before him, for it 
might have unnerved and terrified his boyish 
heart. It is certain that no one ever entered 
upon a scene of fearful perils with more ardor 
than did this drummer boy of Her Majesty’s 
sixty-ninth. 

General Havelock, before starting from Alla- 
habad, sent on a steamer, with one hundred 
fusileers and two guns, which was to ascend 
the Ganges to Cawnpore, and there codperate 
with his forces as might be needed. On the 
7th of June, he and his small army began their 
eventful march to Cawnpore, their hearts in- 
spired with the hope of being able to rescue 
their beleaguered countrymen. 

Harry marched on proudly with his com- 
pany, glad of an opportunity to really use his 
drum, and longing for some exciting incident. 
Arain storm had set in, which drenched the 
soldiers to the very skin. Even Harry lost 
his exuberance of spirits. He found it no fun 
to tramp through the deep mud, and was 
heartily glad when the order came to pitch 
their camp, even though it was-in a snipe 
swamp. A place of this kind to bivouac in 
was certainly romantic, to say the least; and, 
to Harry’s adventurous soul, this made amends 
for its discomforts. He resolved to be very 
brave and patient, and thus let his comrades 
see that he was nfade of ‘‘sterner stuff” than 
boys usually are. 

On the fourth day of the march, as the 
troops were passing by a dense forest, their 
attention was suddenly arrested by several dis- 
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tinct reports of agun. It wasa wild and lonely 
portion of the country, and all wondered what 
this firing could mean. No body of the rebels 
was near, unless they had stolen upon them 
unperceived, and this could hardly be possible. 
A party of scouts were sent forward to the 
outskirts of the forest, and soon returned, 
bringing with them a band of five half-starved 
fugitives from Cawnpore, who had been hiding 
in the wood for a number of days. 

“Tt is difficult to express in language the 
sufferings we have undergone,” said the officer 
who acted as spokesman, in answer to General 
Havelock’s inquiries. ‘‘ We are the remnant 
of the devoted garrison of Cawnpore. Our 
lives have been spared as if by a miracle, arid 
with all our hearts do we thank Almighty God 
for our wonderful preservation. 

‘* Intelligence of the rising at Meeroot reached 
us on the 17th of May. Our brave commander, 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, though fully aware of the 
perils of his situation, never for a moment lost 
his accustomed coolness. He immediately took 
possession of the hospital buildings and Euro- 
pean barracks, as the most suitable places for 
shelter, and these he had fortified with the 
greatest rapidity. There were a large number 
of European residents in the town, besides the 
wives and children of the thirty-second regi- 
ment, which was then at Lucknow. When it 
became evident that the outbreak was about to 
begin, the English were all hastily gathered 
together in the barracks, where they prepared 
to stand upon the defensive. 

‘Our anxiety and suspense now became 
fearful. We had no ¢onfidence in the Sepoys, 
and would not admit one, on any pretext what- 
ever. On the 6th of June, that most perfidious 
of traitors — the ‘ Nana Sahib’ — marched into 
Cawnpore, and opened a destructive fire upon 
us. We had but eight guns, and our intrench- 
ments were by no means a formidable barrier 
to the foe. The ‘ Nana’ had several twenty- 
four pounders, and these sent the round shot 
through the frail barracks, night and day, 
without intermission. All the buildings ad- 
jacent to the barracks swarmed with Sepoys, 
who poured in an unceasing stream of bullets 
upon us, so that we scarcely dared show our 
heads above the fortifications. 

‘Our sufferings had become inexpressible. 
The sick and wounded, together with the 
women and children, were crowded together 
in the narrowest possible space. The air was 
as hot as if from a furnace, and those who 
have any idea of the scorching heat of an 
Indian summer will know what suffering this 
implies. 
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“ The families of the soldiers had been placed 
in the barracks, together with the sick and 
wounded. The rebels at length began to fire 
hot shot, which soon wrapped this last place 
of shelter in flames. The scene that ensued 
was beyond description. The sick and dis- 
abled were screaming for help in the most 
frantic manner; but we, who were standing 
on guard against our merciless foes, were 
obliged to disregard their cries, and they all 
perished in the devouring element. The 
women and children being now deprived of 
their hiding-place, we dug holes for them in 
the earth, and covered them with boxes. Thus 
the hours slowly dragged themselves away, 
until the crisis came. 

On the eighteenth day of the siege, a mes- 
senger came with a despatch from the ‘ Nana’ 
to Sir Hugh Wheeler, offering to give the gar- 
rison a safe passage to Allahabad if General 
Wheeler would surrender the fort. The gen- 
eral at once appointed a conference, and it was 
decided that if the English would yield up the 
fortifications, ammunition, And treasure, the 
Nana Sahib would furnish them with boats 
for their safe conveyance to Allahabad. Al- 
though it was most galling to our pride thus 
to surrender, we all felt it was the only thing 
left us to do, and the following Saturday was 
fixed upon for our departure. 

**On the appointed morning we proceeded 
to the place of embarkation, escorted by 
the entire Sepoy army. We first saw the 
women and children safely into the boats, 
and were just preparing to push off ourselves, 
when suddenly the report of three guns came 
sounding over the river. We knew it was from 
the camp.of the ‘Nana,’ and were fearfully 
startled; but, before we had time to recover 
ourselves, a deadly fire was opened upon us 
from masked batteries that had been placed 
along the shore. The horrors of that moment 
were beyond the power of utterance! The boats 
that were already adrift were left to the mercy 
of the current, and either sank or were over- 
turned. The Sepoys now rushed up to us, 
and with savage yells seized upon all the men 
they could find, who were shot down by the 
rebels. The women and children were taken 
from the boats, and carried back to Cawnpore. 

“¢ Now, you will wonder how we were so for- 
tunate as to escape from this scene of carnage. 
When the firing commenced, myself and com- 
rades were under the cover of one of the 
boats. As soon as we discovered the treach- 
ery of the natives, we set the boat adrift, hop- 
ing that by some fortunate circumstance we 
might be able to escape. Our frail vessel was 
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borne rapidly down the stream for a moment, 
and then became entangled in some bushes 
and tall grass that grew by the water’s edge, 
This providentially screened us from observa- 
tion, and we lost no time in leaving the boat, 
which we again set adrift, and then hid in the 
jungle ourselves. 

‘When the sounds of firing had entirely 
ceased, we ventured forth, with the intention 
of proceeding down the river to Allahabad. 
We soon found that we were attracting observa- 
tion, however, and as we came to a village, the 
natives came out to attack us. They seemed 
in a fearfully infuriated state, and, though we 
were well armed, had not the least fear of us. 
Our only hope lay in a vigorous onslaught 
upon them, and by dint of our sharp bayo- 
nets we at last succeeded in forcing our way 
through them, till we came to an idol tem- 
ple. Here we took refuge, and remained until 
obliged to abandon it on account of the dense 
smoke with which the natives surrounded us. 
No sooner had we emerged from our shelter, 
than we were again attacked by the furious foe, 
and as a last resort we plunged into the river, 
where, after a long and exhausting swim, we 
once more reached a place of concealment. 
Weary and foot-sore, we have wandered on, 
until we gained the forest where you found 
us. Here we have been hiding for two days, 
and the firing which attracted your timely at- 
tention was occasioned by our attempt to kill 
some birds we saw flying above us, and thus 
save ourselves from starvation.” 

General Havelock and his army had listened 
breathlessly to this recital; and now that their 
fears concerning the Cawnpore garrison had 
been so sadly realized, their hearts burned 
with a desire to avenge their slaughtered 
countrymen. It was determined to march on 
with the greatest rapidity, in order to save the 
women and children if possible. 

The remaining distance was ‘accomplished 
in ‘a short time; and, though the troops were 
almost exhausted, Havelock determined to 
push right on to the place where the women 
and children’ were confined. ‘But even while 
he was planning his attack, a dense column of 
smoke was suddenly seen to rise upward from 
the city; and soon after the ground was shaken 
by a loud explosion. 

It was quickly ascertained that the perfidious 
Nana had retreated, and blown up the maga- 
zines. A shout of joy bur8t from the whole 
army; and, as the notes of the bugle sounded 
cheeringly over the night’s encampment, the 
soldiers started eagerly to the rescue of their 
suffering country-women. But, on arriving at 
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a building called the ‘‘ Subada Kothee,” they 
were told that a fearful massacre of the pris- 
oners had recently taken place. Hurrying on 
to the place where they had been confined, 
they found the reports they had heard only 
too true! Struck speechless with horror, they 
gazed around the empty and blood-stained 
apartments; and then turning, they discov- 
ered in a well the mangled remains of two 
hundred women and children. Is it any won- 
der that, as they gazed on the terrible sight, 
their composure gave way, and they sat down 


and wept like children? 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE SALMO TOMA. 


tape great trout which Millinocket sent to 
Otiver Optic is ofthe species known 
as the Salmo Toma, and is the most magnifi- 
cent specimen ever taken in the lakes of 
Maine; at least it is the largest of which there 
is any authentic record, as it weighs thirty-two 
pounds, and measures in its extreme length 
forty-one and a half inches, whilst its girth is 
more than twenty-four inches. 


The fishermen at Moosehead Lake tell stories 
of trout six feet long, but they have failed to 
show trout weighing over thirty pounds. Toma, 
twenty years ago, speared a great trout in Grand 


Lake, and described him as an enormous fish, 
but could not estimate his weight. We have 
but little doubt that Toma’s trout was the 
younger brother of the fish presented to Mr. 
Optic, as they both came from the same lake. 

The Toma is a very interesting fish, both 
for its game qualities, its mysterious nature, 
and its singular geographical distribution. Al- 
though sometimes bold and fierce, they are 
generally very sly and crafty (as Oliver Optic 
can testify as regards Phillips Lake). They 
never rise to take the fly, but are sometimes 
taken by deep trolling with the minnow. Early 
in winter, as soon as the ice freezes sufficiently 
strong to bear the sportsman, then is the best 
time to angle for the trout inghe lakes. Holes 
are cut in the ice, in the deep coves, and around 
the rocky points of land, which are the haunts 
of the smelt and minnow. After the lines are 
lowered into the water, they are fastened to 
boughs, which are placed upright, with one 
end frozen in a cleft of the ice. By such rude 
means a fisherman can attend to many lines, 
if the fish are not very numerous; for, when a 
fish bites the bait, the bough bends over and 
gives warning to the sportsman, who is on the 
alert, watching his long row of fish boughs. 
Semetimes it is very amusing to watch the 
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antics of a nervous fisherman when several 
trout are jerking the boughs at different places 
and at the same time. Then there is a skip- 
ping to and fro, and a series of slippings and 
tumblings that would delight even the Ravels. 

During the winter these fish approach close 
to the shore, and are often caught in water of 
only three feet in depth. But in summer they 
keep in deep water, and are very capricious in 
taking the bait, however tempting it may be. 
Its habits are sometimes so sly that its exist- 
ence in some of our lakes has not even been 
suspected by the inhabitants living near their 
shores. Thus inthe Tunk Lakes it was not 
discovered for more than half a century after 
the settlement of Steuben. Last year they 
were found in Bryant’s Pond, in Oxford County, 
and for the first time, although the country 
around had been settled for nearly a century. 

But the geographical distribution of the fish 
is the most remarkable feature in its history. 
It is not found in all the great lakes, although 
it sometimes appears in very small ponds. Its 
habitat is sometimes singularly circumscribed ; 
for instance, in the great Sebec Lake it is never 
seen. Yet in the tributary ponds and lakes, 
only a few miles distant, it abounds. In the 
large Tunk Lake they exist, but in the lower 
ponds they are unknown. 

Many other similar examples can be given 
of this curious hiatus in the distribution of the 
trout, and sometimes we are inclined to believe 
that the fish requires a certain altitude to thrive 
and propagate. What other reason can we 
give? For sometimes the lower lakes, where 
the fish is unknown, are larger and deeper than 
the upper lakes, where they abound. 

The Salmo Toma, which is known among 
the aborigines as the Togue, Tuladi, &c., has 
been variously described and classed by nat- 
uralists. Gesner identified the fish with the 
Salmo Lacustris of Lake Geneva; and Mr. 
Perley maintained that it was the same as the 
Salmo Ferox of Loch Awe, in Scotland. As 
we are familiar with the trout of Switzerland, 
we may safely say that it does not resemble 
the Geneva fish as much as it does the S. Erz- 
thinus of Siberia. 

Another writer identifies the Toma with the 
Salmo Hucho of the River Danube; but in his 
classification he not only overlooks the pecu- 
liarities of anatomical structure, but fails to 
observe that the habits of the two fishes pre- 
sent great contrasts. For the Hucho trout, 
agile and alert, seeks the swift and foaming 
currents of the - clearest streams, while the 
Toma, sly ‘and sluggish, haunts the quiet 
waters of the deepest lakes. Sometimes the 
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Toma will leave his lake home and venture up 
the deep streams a little way in search of his 
prey; but he never goes into the quick water 
of the cascades, like the Hucho. 

Many years ago we were in company with 
Mr. Norcross, “ the timber king,” and the 


land agent of the state, while they made some. 


explorations in the northern part of Maine, 
then covered with great forests of primeval 
beauty. We had crossed Moosehead Lake, 
and, carried over to the west branch of the 
Penobscot, encamped on its banks, then cov- 
ered with unbroken forests. 

** Now, my boy,” said Johnson, who was our 
guide, “fix your line, go out upon that log, 
and you will catch all the trout you want.” 

Following his advice, I found the fish plenty, 
and was having a glorious time, when the jeal- 
ous land agent came down the steep bank, and 
demanded my pole and place, maintaining that 
we should divide the fun. Therefore I gave up 
the pole, and, asit rained a little, I crept up the 
bank and sought shelter under the tent, where 
Norcross and Johnson had lain down before 
the fire and gone to sleep. 

The squire, who was heavy and fat, crawled 
out very cautiously to my position on the end 
of the log, and soon got to work. Whenever 
he had a bite, I was informed of it by the great 
grunt the fisherman gave as he exerted his 
abdominal muscles, and also by the whistling 
of the hook and line as they were flung. into 
the air up among the tops of the trees. The 
successful catch was likewise announced by the 
tossing up of the flapping and wriggling fish 
amongst us. The profound grunts which now 
came from the excited fisherman, in rapid suc- 
cession, awoke Johnson, who exclaimed, “If 
the squire is going to blow and puff that way, 
he won’t catch many more fish!” 

Just then a tremendous grunt proceeded from 
the piscator, who was concealed from our view 
by the depth of the bank. He had evidently 
caught something bigger than common, and 
we listened eagerly for the tossing up of the 
fish, but were startled by a sudden great splash 
in the water, and the smothered cry for help. 
Johnson and Norcross sprang to their feet, 
and leaped down the bank. 

What a scene presented itself! The worthy 
land agent had evidently slipped off the log, 
and nothing of him was visible but the top of 
his head, which was fast disappearing. The 
two men sprang into the water, and seizing 
hold of the unlucky fisherman, dragged him 
partly out; when, to their astonishment, the 
squire was ,found attached to dn enormous 
trout. The squire had the fish firmly clasped 
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in his arms, and was indulging him with the 
very best touch of the Oxford bear hug. This 
familiarity the trout did not like, and he gavea 
tremendous flop with his tail, which hung down 
loose. Unfortunately for the gallant fisherman 
and his associates, the steep bank was formed of 
white clay, which was as slippery as soap; and 
so the fish, with the first flop of his tail, upset 
the whole party, and down they went again into 
the water. However, Johnson broke loose, and, 
crawling out, he braced one foot against a 
knot in the log and the other on a stone in the 
bank, then, reaching over, he seized the squire 
by the collar, and being a man of immense 
physical strength, he drew out of the water 
by main force the whole group — land agent, 
timber king, and fish. After he got their 
heads out of the water, he desired the squire 
to hold the fish’s head quiet for a moment. 
The fisherman, although half drowned, obeyed 
the request, and squat the fish until his mouth 
opened and his eyes stuck out, and then the 
woodsman whacked him on the head with his 
huge fist until the tailed ceased to wriggle. 

The trout, which was a togue, tuladi, or 
toma, was estimated to weigh nearly twenty 
pounds, and had evidently ventured into the 
river from Lobster Lake, which emptied into 
the river near by. : 

There are none among all of the Salmones 
which resemble it more in form, color, linear 
markings, than the Salmo Siscourt of Lake 
Superior, which has been so admirably de- 
scribed by Professor Agassiz. In shape it is 
not so elegant as that of some other species 
of the Salmonidz, but its whole form indi- 
cates great strength and swiftness. Its colors 
vary according to the seasons, and local in- 
fluences. In some clear lakes, a rich pearly 
lustre covers the ventral regions, deepening 
into russet towards the lateral line, and chan- 
ging into blue as it approaches the top of the 
back. Spots and markings of a bright sienna 
color appear on the sides. These are very 
prominent in the young fish, but disappear in 
old-age. The taj is never square, but always 
furcated, and age does not change much the 
acuteness of its terminal line, as it does with 
many other varieties of trout. This fish has 
been described and named after a noble Indian 
—Peol Toma, the celebrated hunter of the 
Passamaquoddy tribe of the State of Maine. 


—— THE babies of Genoa, for the sake of 
convenience, are swathed up tightly, so that 
they cannot crawl away, then laid on ‘a shelf 
or stone, or hung up on a peg out of the way. 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








“LEAST SAID, SOONEST MENDED.” 
BY FRANK DORSEY. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. INGSLINGER. PRINT- 
ER’s Imp. Mr. SLASHINGTON CAUSEWAY. 
Rev. NEHEMIAH SNAKEROOT. HANS VON 
ScHMOKER. TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 


Scene. — Editor’s Office. 


Mr. Ingslinger. What shall Ido? I cannot 
find a thing more that will suit my purpose. 
I have “‘ wielded the scissors” bravely, and I 
thought that last murder case I gave. you 
would certainly fill up the empty space. 

Printer’s Inp. Mr. Typus says that a neat 
forgery case, or a bank defalcation, ‘‘ done 
up brown,” will just fit, and he must have 
samething right away. 

Mr. J. Let me see. (Ponders.) I might 
give that Hampton fellow another rub. He 
said I did nothing but copy from his vile 
sheet; when I am quite sure the only thing I 
ever copied was that story of the ‘‘ Bloody 
Dagger,” in seventeen numbers. 

Imp. Can’t wait much longer, sir. 

Mr. I. A happy thought! (Takes a piece 
of paper and writes quickly.) There, start 
right off now! (Gives paper to Imp.) 

Imp. I forgot to say that Mr. Typus wants 
an “ ab’riginal” dialogue for the next number. 

Mr. J. ‘“*An aboriginal dialogue!” What 
does he mean, I wonder? That Indian line 
of business is about ‘‘ used up.” 

Imp. He says that last one we published 
was copied, and wants to be informed what he 
pays you two thousand dollars a year for, if 
tain’t to git up “‘ ab’riginal” articles. 

Mr. I. I suppose you mean original articles, 
stupid. 

Imp. Yes, that’s what I think he meant. 

Mr. J. Well, clear out now, and give that 
to Typus. 

Imp. Don’t you want to’hire somebody to 
be funny? 

Mr. I. Goalong, I tell you; Typus is waiting. 

Imp. Ican get up the best jokes you ever 
heard. 

Mr. I. You? Ha,ha! That’s good! You 
getup ajoke! Ha, ha! 

Imp. Why is the Sultan of Turkey like your 
daughter? 

Mr. JI. O, get out! I don’t know. 

Jmp. Because he’s trying to make the Grecian 
bend. [Exit boy, followed by an old inkstand. 
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Mr. I. That boy is asmart one. He, he, he! 
[Enter Mr. SLASHINGTON CAUSEWAY. ] 


Mr. Causeway. Sir, you know me. 

Mr. TI. Know you? 

Mr. C. Yes, sir; know me! I repeat it, 
sir — know me! 

Mr. I. Confound you, sir! How should I 
know you? 

Mr. C. I am the author of the beautiful 
poem, ‘I would I were a sparrow,” which you 
have savagely cut up in the last number of 
your paper. 

Mr. J. Well, what of it? 

Mr. C. What of it? Why, let me tell you, 
sir, flesh and blood can’t stand everything; if 
you are a man of honor, sir, you will meet me 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. J. Meet you? What for? 

Mr. C. Pistols and coffee! Aha! You un- 
derstand — do you? 

Mr. I. O, I see; you will send me the coffee 
and blow your brains out with the pistol; a 
very good arrangement, that. 

Mr. C. Sir, do you mean to trifle with me? 

Mr. I. No, sir; I mean to kick you out of 
this office at the end of five minutes, if you 
don’t start before. 

Mr. C. Do you mean it? 

Mr. J. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. C. Well, I’m glad you do; as I would 
not allow any man to ¢rzfe with me in that 
way. Good morning, sir. [Exit. 

Mr. TI. I got rid of that chap nicely; a little 
bullying, now and then, does a deal of gocd. 


[Enter the Rev. NEHEMIAH SNAKEROOT. ] 


Rev. N. Snakeroot. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. I. Good morning. Can I do anything 
to serve you? 

Rev. S. Sir, I am horrified! 

Mr. I. Horrified! At what? 

Rev. S. At the spread of cannibalism in 
this country. 

Mr. TI. Cannibalism? I guess you mean 
cannon-ball-ism. 

Rev. S. Sir, this is a serious subject, and 
admits of no joking. 

Mr. I. Why, my dear sir, there is not a 
single man-eater in the country. ° 

Rev. S. Allow me to inform you that you 
are mistaken; and in proof of what I assert, 
listen to this, from your own paper. 

Mr. I. Go on, sir. 

Rev. S. (Takes out paper and reaas.) 
“Wanted — young men for dinners, week- 
days.” 

Mr. JI. Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! Give me 
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fresh air, or I shall choke! (Goes and opens 
window, still laughing violently.) 

Rev. S. Sir, this levity surprises me. I had 
thought better of you than to suppose you 
would take this horrible matter so coolly. 

Mr. I.. Give me time to wipe my eyes, and 
I will explain. 

Rev. S. 1 demand an explanation, sir. 

Mr. I. Why, that is Mrs. Doughboy’s ad- 
vertisement. She wants young men to take 
their dinners at her boarding-house. 

Rev. S. O, ah! I see. (Sheepishly.) By 
the way, just put my name down for a copy 
of your paper for one year, and say nothing 
about this — will you? 

Mr. I. O, no; certainly not. Good morn- 
ing, sir. [2xz¢ SNAKEROOT. 

That’s the best joke of the season; but who 
is this? 

[Znter Hans Von SCHMOKER. } 

Von Schmoker. Be you de editor man? 

Mr. I. Iam, sir. 

Von S. Vell, I hafe a goot mint to. knock 
your het right off mit your poddy. 

Mr. IJ. Why, what have I done? 

Von S. You say in your baper yesterday 
dat my leetle poy vas a terrible singer. 

Mr. I. I think you are mistaken, sir. (Con- 
sults file of papers.) 

Von S.. My vife seed another old man, and 
he tole my vife dat his brother’s son reat it to 
him last night. 

Mr. I. (Showing him the article in ques- 
tion.) There, sir; I said your son was a very 
fine ¢veble singer. 

Von S. O, yaw; I see. (Somewhat embar- 
vassed.) Vell, I accepts your apology. 

[Z£xit. 

Mr. I. What a stupid fellow that Dutchman 
is, to be sure! 

[Zuter TELEGRAPH OPERATOR: ] 

Tel. Operator. Don’t use that little message 
we sent you this morning. 

Mr. T. Which one? 

Tel. Op. Why, the one dated San Francis- 
co; it was only three words — “ The ground 
shakes.” 

Mr. I. Why not? 

Tel. Op. Because it is a hoax, and every- 
thing is quiet in San Francisco. 

[2xzt OPERATOR. 

Mr. I. O, dear me! what shall I do? I pre- 
pared an elaborate article on the strength of 
that message, and sent it over to Typus two 
hours ago: ‘‘ Hundreds of lives lost and thou- 
sands of buildings destroyed! Full particu- 
lars and names of many of the injured parties 
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in our next!” That’s the way I am always 
being fooled. Every person in the town will 
be after me to know if their relatives and 
friends are safe. Fortunately, though, our pa- 
per is a weekly one; and I can spend a few 
days in the country, and be back in time for 
next week’s issue. 
[Zater Imp.] 


Imp. Big thing, that earthquake story, sir; 
selling lots of papers on account of it. 

Mr. I. Tom! 

Imp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JI. I am going out of town, for a few 
days, for the benefit of my health; ahem! and 
I want you to tell everybody that calls to see 
me that I have given up the editorship of this 
paper, and have gone into the fruit and lumber 
business. 

Imp. Yes, sir. (Aside.) — What a whopper! 

Mr. I. And, Tom — 

Imp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. I. Always remember this truth, and it 
will save you a great deal of trouble — ‘‘ Least 
said, the soonest mended.” [Exeunt both. 





OUR WILLIE. 


\ 
BY CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


EAR little bright-eyed Willie, 
Always so full of glee, 
Always so very mischievous, 
The pride of our home is he. 


One bright summer day we found him 
Close by the garden wall, 

Standing so brave and dignified 
Beside a sunflower tall. 


His tiny feet he had covered 
With the moist and cooling sand; 
The stalk of the great tall sunflower 
He grasped with his chubby hand. 


When he saw us standing near him, 
Gazing so wonderingly 

At his babyship, he greeted us 
With a merry shout of glee. 


We asked our darling what pleased him: 
He replied, with face aglow, 
‘*Mamma, I’m going to be a man; 
I’ve planted myself to grow !” 


— GerorGE PEABODY’s charitable dona- 
tions amount to more than ten millions of 
dollars. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Season of 1869. 
UDGING from the amount of gossip we 
hear on every side regarding the prospects 
of the ensuing base ball season, one would 


think it were the first of May instead the first 


of February. Reports as to where Tom, Dick, 
or Harry will play next season are circulated 
around, while not one quarter of them amount 
to anything more than mere idle gossip. In 
some cases they hit right, but, generally speak- 
ing, the movements of the various clubs are 
mere conjecture, and not to be relied upon. 
We, if it be possible, always verify what ap- 
pear to be facts before announcing them, and 
therefore Our Boys can rely upon what they 
find in these pages in regard to our national 
game. 


The Lowell nine for next season, as they 


now stand, are as follows: Boyd, catcher; 
Lovett, pitcher; Bradbury, first base; Sumner, 
second base; Conant, third base; Jewell, short 
stop; Joslin, left field; Rogers, centre field; 
and Alline, right field. It is doubtful whether 
Carleton will play with the Lowells another 
season. This last may also be said of Pratt 
and the Trimountains, as there is an immense 
pressure being brought to bear against his 
continuing in Boston another season. The 
Atlantics miss him more than they would any 
man of their nine, and will do almost anything 
to get him back again,, and there is a good 
prospect of their being successful. 

The Unions of Morrisania will present the 
same nine next season that played last year, 
with the exception of Messrs. Martin and 
Shelly. Mr. Fred Waterman, of the Cincin- 
nati Club, is expected to take Mr. Shelly’s post 
at third base, and a player has been selected 
to play second base who has no superior. 
Every one is anxious to know who he is, but 
his name will not be made public until April. 

The Buckeye Club, of Cincinnati, will have 
&@ new professional nine next season. The 
Great Western and Live Oak Clubs will play 
purely amateur nines, as heretofore. 


AND GIRLS. 


' PEDESTRIANISM. 


Ban name of Captain Barclay is associated 
with some of the most astonishing pedes- 
trian feats on record. This Captain Barclay 
was an Englishman, and the son of a duke; 
and one of his greatest feats was that of walk- 
ing a thousand miles in a thousand hours; 
that is, he walked a mile an hour for one 
thousand consecutive hours. Do Our Boys 
and Girls appreciate the remarkable endur- 
ance that is necessary to accomplish such a 
herculean task? Just think of it, to walk a 
mile every hour, night and day, for six weeks! 
Why, one must be blessed with a constitution 
like iron to perform such a feat. This feat 
was performed years ago, and has, until re- 
cently, been the only instance on record. -But 
last month, in Chicago, Ill., a Mr. John: De 
Witt accomplished the self-same feat, and 
won a wager of five hundred dollars thereby. 
Captain Barclay performed one feat, however, 
which we think will never be repeated. He 
actually walked one hundred miles in nine- 
teen hours, over a rough road, and part of the 
time in a heavy rain-storn. 

Mr. Edward Payson Weston has started anew 
on his attempt to walk five thousand miles in 
one hundred days. The route is from Bangor, 
Me., to St. Paul, Minnesota, and thence back 
to New York. Mr. Weston does not walk 
Sundays, and this reduces his walking time 
to about eighty-seven days, rendering it ne- 
cessary for him to average fifty-eight miles per 
day in order to accomplish the feat. This, in 
the height of winter, is an arduous under- 
taking; and if he succeed, it will constitute 
one of the best pedestrian feats on record. 
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Ick-BoaT SaILinGc. — This winter pastime 
has become quite popular, and in various 
parts of the country we hear of persons en- 
joying themselves in sailing their ice-boats on 
ponds, rivers, &c. These boats are simply a 
light frame-work mounted on skates, with a 
skate rudder, and fitted with sails like the reg- 
ular sail-boat. With a good ice surface anda 
fair wind the boat glides over the glassy plane 
with great speed, frequently going at the rate 
of a mile a minute, while the novelty and 
rapidity of the motion render it a very exhil- 
arating sport. This sport is very popular with 
the residents along the banks of the Hudson 
River, and trials of speed between these novel - 
craft are frequent and exciting. With ice- 
boats for winter and velocipedes for summer, 
go-ahead people have nothing to complain of. 
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ANSWERS. 


156. (Pens and pencils) r (u's) (full in com- 
mas) (eye) (awl) (tray) ns (axe) (eye on S) 
— Pens and pencils are useful in commercial 
transactions. 157. Bounty Jumper’s Lament. 
158., Red, White, and Blue. 159. Star-Span- 
gled Banner. 160. 1. Fop. 2. Owl. 3. Ulna. 
4. Lay — Four Pray. 161. Worstead. 162. 
Dacotah. 163. North America. 164. (Sign 
O. More) — Sigh no more. 165. Neuralgia. 
166. Nevada. 167. Dinner. 168. A shadow 
like an angel. 


169. Never quit certainty for 


BLANKs. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
words in Italics : — 

171. Did you give the meat which you got 
from the butcher’s 2-to the = hawk or 
his =2% 172. The last ¢ime I sent an2ZLe to 
the paper, it did not give me a f praise, 
but said that the person who could@2sguch a 
volley of abuse was beneath contempt. 173. A 
congressman attending the races, tried to ¢aié 

_his political opponent out of accepting his 
nomination, by rehearsing the f official 
life, and by telling him that he had rather cul- 
tivate a few S“2Of corn and beans than aim 
for position. GREEN HERON, Esa. 





ENIGMA. 

174. It is composed of 17 letters. The 9, 3, 
7,17 is a very small ornament. The 8, 6, 4; 
14 is a musical instrument. The 2, 12, 15, 10 
is to cure. The 16, 5, 13 is to plunder. The 
I, 11 is a Latin pronoun, or, transposed, 11, 1, 
a Latin conjunction. The whole was the sou- 
briquet of a celebrated king of England. 

TaRQUINIUS SUPERBUS, 


175. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Sans-TETEs. 

176. Behead a heathen deity, and leave a 
Latin number. 177. Behead money, and leave 
a fabulous being. 178. Behead hatred, and 
leave a female name. 179. Behead a title, and 
leave anger. 180. Behead part of the body, 
and leave a tree. DicTaTor. 


181. Musicat PuzzLe. 
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Hoxy Pory. 


CHARADE. 

182. First tell me the name of my brother; 
He is not my second, for he is quite small; 
And one day my third stung him fiercely 
While playing a game of base ball. 

Ah, tell me now, if in these three 

A river’s name you yet can see. 

Bonny Boy. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


DovuBLE ACROsTIC. 

184. 1. Totouch gently. 2. An exclamation. 
3. Dutch gold. 4. A labyrinth. 5. A naval 
officer. 6. A kind of shoe. 

The initials form the given, and the finals 
the surname of a popular contributor to Our 
Boys AND GIRLS. ZESOP. 
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HE Printers’ Brigade is daily receiving 

retnforcements. Downsey makes his ap- 
pearance in brand-new type and good plain 
ink, very neat, a trifle amateurish, and alto- 
gether creditable. — W. R. Schuyler, St. Louis, 
Mo., is the editor of ‘‘The Young American.” 
Charlie K., Lock Box 48, Dayton, O., sends a 
very nice specimen of printing. He can ac- 
commodate a few more Cincinnati corre- 
spondents. — Tempest, we highly appreciate 
the mineralogical honor you propose to offer 
us. The enigma is accepted. The subscrip- 
tion will be $2 each for five subscribers. 

H. H. C., Jr., probably Lakeville is a ficti- 
tious name. Glad you appreciate a good mag- 
azine. — Avatea, sorry; but the reversions 
have been used before. — Waddie Wimpleton 
sends seven hundred and one words from 
“manufactories.” A rebus accepted. — Hu- 


morist wants to know why carpenters do not 
believe there is such a thing as stone? Because 
they never saw it. — The second volume of 
“Stories for the Young,” by Punch the Print- 
er, Box 642, Evansville, Ind., is: more ‘* amus- 


ing” than “instructive.” Price five cents. 

A. B. O. I. (A Boy of Ithaca) is very wel- 
come indeed; but being a new subscriber, he 
unconsciously sends head work that has been 
published in former numbers. Try again. — 
We receive a very pleasant letter from Powell. 
Glad he does not feel older than we do. It’s 
a good mark, for ‘‘ boys in the high school” 
are very apt to feel considerably older than 
their parents. The covers for 1868 are ready. 
—Licorice John’s request came too late, as 
we have been obliged to decline mentioning 
changes of names. 

Monsieur and Downsey have put their heads 
together again, and send the following on 
houses: ‘*‘ What house would suit A. T. Stew- 
art the best? Store house. What houses do 
drunkards like? Ale house and porter’s lodge. 
What house would suit lovers of the weed? 
Smoke house. [They ought all to be shut up 
in one.] What house do we all shun? Sta- 
tion house.” We are in receipt of three other 
letters from Monsieur, for which he has our 





thanks. — We have no truer friend than San- 
cho Panza, whose zeal in obtaining subscri- 
bers deserves our most grateful acknowledg- 
ments. We cannot forget such substantial 
proof of his regard. ‘‘Deem” is right.— 
Will Bob O. Link vouch for the originality 
of his puzzles? 

John Smith, not a Methodist, though very 
good people they are. But after ’n evening 
spent in the innocent pleasures of whist, when 
you say your nightly prayer, and review the 
actions of a day forever gone, do you not 
sometimes feel that the evening could have 
been as pleasantly and more profitably spent 
in reading aloud some good and entertaining 
book to your companions of the card-table? 
A young friend, who always argued strongly 
in favor of cards, wrote us from the army, 
‘You are right. I now see the evils of card- 
playing, and, God helping me, I have played 
my last game.” Try again on head work. 

Hoky Poky, it would be wrong to refuse to 
give the name of the party who had done 
wrong in school; but a high-minded teacher 
would respect a pupil who asked, in the right 
spirit, to be excused from doing so. — Keno 
Bill, some of the young printers mentioned 
above could probably give you the informa- 
tion. Write to them.— We have not room 
for S. E.’s article on the use of tobacco, 
though we fully agree with him that nothing 
can be more unmanly, foolish, and filthy. He 
says a medical examination of twenty boys 
who chewed and smoked tobacco, between the 
ages of nine and fifteen, proved eighteen of 
them to be seriously diseased. We have seen 
some pitiful-looking specimens of that unhap- 
py class of boys. 

ACCEPTED. — Rebus — Humorist; syncopa- 
tions — The Doctor; double acrostic — Haut- 
boy; avec-pieds — Dictator; anagram — Mon- 
sieur and Downsey; geographical questions — 
Sancho Panza. 

DECLINED. — Free Lecturer, Tempest, Wolf 
Penniman, Prize Contributor, Stump, Nep- 
tune, Lorain Lincoln, Uncle Ben, O. Riginal, 
Dictator, C. H. B., Hautboy, Keno Bill, Key- 
stone, Robert Penfold, Excelsior, Lightning, 
Chester, Castor, Carne, Deck R. 

‘Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. — George W. Gay- 
lor, P. O. Box 5435, New York City, N. Y.; 
Phunny Phellow, Box 705, Albion, N. Y.; 
George W. Raeburn, Box 67, Gambier, Knox 
County, O.; Barnaby Bibbs, Box 128, Cox- 
sackie, N. Y.; C. W. Flint, Jr., 430 Eleventh 
and H Streets, Washington, D. C.; Coal Oil 
Johnny, No. 85 Penn Street, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
O. N. Ward, Drawer 9, Watertown, N. Y. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








MODERN OOINAGE. 


N the middle ages, when kings thought 
more of war than of commerce, when men 
seldom travelled abroad, and the different 
states of Europe knew almost as little about 
each other’s affairs as we know about these of 
Japan or Bornou, this variety of coins was 
hardly felt to be an inconvenience. To-day 
the case is quite changed. Commerce is king. 
Everybody trades, and almost everybody trav- 
els in other countries besides his own. In the 
large cities of Europe your foreign money may 
be taken, but nearly always at a discount, and, 
if you are not “ posted” in the language of the 
money-changer, as well as in the money you 
are to receive, the discount may be quite large. 
Away from the great cities, even in France, 
one with a pocket full of sovereigns might fail 
to secure a railway ticket, unless he could find 
some traveller who would give him French for 
English gold. 

To the merchant the inconvenience from 
these variations in coinage is quite as great 
as to the traveller, and the losses are often 
many times greater. ‘The remedy for all this, 
it is easy to see, would be to have one kind of 
money, the same in the weight, size, and fine- 
ness of the coins, both silver and gold, in all 
the four quarters of the globe. The emblems 
and language might be different in every 
country. 

But it is easier to point out than to apply 
the remedy. There are still a few questions to 
be answered before such a change can be made. 
Would not one kind of gold coin, common to 
all countries, answer every purpose? Are we 
to take the existing coinage of some nation? 
And, if this is to be done, what nation is to 
be the favored one? Again, supposing the 
new system established, if the silver money is 
made up of éokens, that is to say, of pieces 
having a greater nominal than real value, — 
the case now in many countries, — why may 
not one nation issue more than its proportion 
of these tokens, if this money is received by 
all governments in payment of public dues, 
and is made a legal tender in payment of 
debts; and thus cheat the rest of the world? 

Some of these questions bid fair to be prac- 
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tically answered in a very few years. As one 
step towards a uniform monetary system, 
Sweden, Turkey, Portugal, Austria, Greece, 
the Netherlands, and Spain have adopted the 
decimal scale in the division of their coins. 

The necessity of establishing a common 
tariff for the transmission of telegraphic de- 
spatches through different countries, led, in 
May, 1865, to a convention between France 
and almost all the states of Europe to settle 
this question. By an article of this conven- 
tion it was stipulated that the tariff of mes- 
sages between any two points in the domin- 
ions of the contracting states should be. so 
adjusted. that the charge on every twenty 
words would be some multiple of the half 
franc. 

By another convenfion, signed: in Paris, in 
1865, by the representatives of France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy, one uniform gold and 
silver coinage was. established for those four 
countries. The gold and silver. pieces are of 
the same weight, size, and value, though each 
country issues them stamped with its own dis- 
tinctive emblems. To settle the question of 
tokens, the amount of small coins of the de- 
preciated. standard, struck by each state, was 
fixed at six francs per head of the population. 
Still, all this.does not by any means make it 
certain that the international coinage of all 
commercial nations — should there ever be 
such a coinage — will be borrowed from the 
French. 


——.GRINNING matches are not very com- 
mon. Nor are they.to be recommended as 
either. dignified or refining. We have an ac- 
count of one of these matches which took 
place in England some eighty years ago. The 
prize was a gold-laced hat. There were six 
competitors, and these were placed upon a 
platform, with horses’ collars to exhibit 
through. Over their heads was printed, in 
capitals, — 

‘¢ THE UGLIEST GRINNER 
SHALL BE THE WINNER.” 


Each party grinned five minutes unassisted, 
and then all united in one grand chorus of 
distortion. The prize was awarded to a vin- 
egar merchant. J 


—— AsTRONOMERS now say the sun is 
probably moving at the rate of one hundred 
and fifty million miles per annum in the di- 
rection of a certain point in the constellation 
of Hercules, carrying with it the whole solar 
system. 





